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Commemorating  the  establishment  of  the  General  Land  Office,  predecessor  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management.  Administration  of  the  Federal  public  lands  began  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  General  Land  Office  on  April  25,  1812. 
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MAY  20,  1962 

Commemorating  the  centennial  of  the  Homestead  Act  of  May  20,  1862.  This  program 
was  effective  in  thirty  of  the  States.  In  all,  there  were  1,622,107  final  entries  embracing 
270,216,844  acres. 

JULY  I,  1962 

Centennial  of  the  Transcontinental  Railroads  Act  of  July  1,  1862.  Grants  of  the  public 
lands  were  made  directly  to  these  roads  to  facilitate  the  building  of  the  transportation 
links  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  shore. 


JULY  2,  1962 

Centennial  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities  Act  of  July  2,  1862.  More  than 
11,000,000  acres  of  the  public  lands  were  granted  to  the  States  for  the  establishment 
of  these  schools  in  each  State  and  Puerto  Rico. 


A Brief  Sketch  in 
United  States  History 


The  history  of  the  United  States  between  1860  and  1890  might  almost  be 
written  in  terms  of  the  railways. 

No  single  factor  changed  the  complexion  of  the  vast  Trans-Mississippi 
West  in  a shorter  period  of  time  than  did  the  creation  of  the  transcontinental 
railroads  by  the  37th  Congress  in  the  Act  of  July  1,  1862. 

The  “Iron  Horse"  opened  the  Great  American  Desert,  captured  the 
imposing  peaks  of  the  Rockies,  the  Cascades,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
made  it  possible  to  ship  and  travel  the  width  of  the  Nation  in  days,  rather 
than  weeks.  The  stagecoach  trip  from  Omaha,  Nebraska,  to  Virginia  City, 
Nevada,  required  continuous  travel  for  17  days  and  nights  in  1862.  After  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  completed,  it  was  possible  to  travel  from  Omaha 
to  Sacramento,  California,  in  less  than  a week. 

These  ribbons  of  iron  spiked  to  wooden  ties  provided  a fast,  reliable 
means  of  transporting  huge  quantities  of  raw  materials  to  eastern  mills,  and 
shuttled  finished  products  to  the  markets.  Probably  more  important,  they 
provided  transportation  for  settlement,  and  greatly  enhanced  the  usefulness 
and  value  of  the  public  domain. 

Congress  and  the  President  were  aware  of  the  great  potential  of  a 
transcontinental  railroad.  They  departed  from  precedent  in  public  land  policy 
and  directly  granted  millions  of  acres  of  the  public  domain  to  private  corpora- 
tions for  the  specific  purpose  of  building  a link  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans. 


One  hundred  years  ago,  July  1,  1862,  President  Lincoln 
signed  the  Railroad  Land  Grant  Act..  The  year  1962  com- 
memorates the  centennial  of  the  Railroad  Land  Grant  Act 


and,  thereby,  the  role  of  the  public  lands  in  the  expansion 
of  the  Nation. 

Congress  granted  vast  tracts  of  land  from  the  public 


domain  to  severa]  corporations.  The  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  was  the  first  of  the  “Pacific”  roads 
given  the  authority  to  build  a railroad  to  the  Pacific.  The 
Northern  Pacific  was  chartered  in  1864;  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  in  1866;  and  in  1871,  the  Texas  Pacific  received 
the  last  of  the  land  grants  for  the  “Pacific”  railroads. 


The  chartering  of  these  roads  by  Act  of  Congress  was 
a new  attitude  of  the  Congress  toward  Federal  assistance 
for  railroad  construction.  Before  1862,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior’s  General  Land  Office  had  been  directed  to 
transfer  title  of  lands  to  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  of 
building  railroads.1  It  was  only  after  the  “Pacific 
Railroad  Act”  was  passed  that  private  firms  were  given 
direct  grants  and  incorporated  specifically  by  an  Act  of 
Congress  and  charged  with  building  an  east-west  link  for 
America. 

The  Federal  Government  granted  land  to  the  States  for 
the  construction  of  wagon  roads,  canals,  and  river  improve- 
ments during  the  first  part  of  the  19th  century.  These 
grants,  like  the  later  ones  for  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads, were  given  as  a result  of  the  widespread  need  for 
internal  transportation  improvements. 

!ln  1946,  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  Grazing  Service 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  were  merged  to  form  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management 


In  1823,  Ohio  was  given  a 120-foot  right-of-way  for  a 
wagon  road  plus  one  mile  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  road 
to  help  defray  the  costs  of  construction.  One  year  later 
Congress  granted  the  State  of  Illinois  a right-of-way 
through  the  public  lands  for  the  construction  of  a canal. 
Numerous  other  public  land  grants  were  given  by  these  first 
laws.  In  all,  over  nine  million  acres  of  the  public  domain 
were  granted  to  the  States  for  canals,  wagon  roads,  and 
river  improvements.  The  ever-expanding  western  frontier 
soon  illustrated  the  inadequacies  of  canals  and  wagon 
loads. 

The  national  interest  in  railroads  began  in  1833,  when 
Congress  authorized  the  State  of  Illinois  to  divert  a grant 
of  land  to  the  State  for  the  construction  of  a canal  to  the 
construction  of  a railroad.  This  was  the  first  Federal 
grant  for  railroad  construction.  The  land  was  never  used, 
however,  and  was  forfeited  back  to  the  Federal  government 
in  later  years.  2 

The  first  direct  railroad  grant  of  land  from  the  public 
domain  was  given  to  Florida  in  1835.  Like  the  Illinois 
grant,  it  reverted  to  the  Federal  Government  when  the 
railroad  chartered  by  the  State  failed  to  comply  with  the 
construction  provisions  in  the  grant.  3 Generally,  the 
experience  of  these  two  States  was  typical  of  the  way  land 
grant  railroad  construction  developed  up  to  1850. 

2 Thomas  Donaldson,  The  Public  Domain,  (Washington: 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1884),  p.  261. 

3 Idem. 


In  1850,  the  Government  granted  2,595,053  acres  to 
Illinois  and  another  1,140,947  acres  to  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  out  of  the  public  domain  for  the  construction  of 
a north-south  railroad.  4 This  railroad,  the  Illinois  Central, 
was  chartered  to  run  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 

Mexico  along  what  was  then  the  western  edge  of  the 

frontier.  It  was  the  first  State  land  grant  railroad  of  any 

size  to  comply  with  its  charter  of  incorporation,  and  it 

was  such  a success  it  stimulated  the  advocates  of  a land 
grant  transcontinental  railroad  to  press  Congress  for  more 
action.  5 

Between  1850  and  1862,  numerous  proposals  were 
advanced  in  Congress  for  a “Pacific  Railroad.” 
Asa  Whitney,  a financial  promoter  of  that  period,  received 
considerable  support  in  his  petition  to  Congress  for  100 

4 By  the  Act  of  1850,  a 200-foot  right-of-way  and  alternate 
sections  of  public  lands  within  six  miles  of  each  side  of  the 
line  were  granted  to  the  States  of  Illinois,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi. The  lands  granted  to  the  three  States  were  to  be  used  for 
building  a railroad.  Failing  to  comply,  the  States  were  to  pay 
the  United  States  Government  the  amount  received  from  the  sale 
of  the  land  and  revest  all  unsold  land  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Act  stipulated  that  the  road  had  to  be  built  in  ten  years. 


'^The  internal  improvements  section  of  the  Act  of  1841 
granted  17  States  500,000  acres  each.  Some  of  the  States  utilized 
part  of  this  grant  for  railroad  construction.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  just  how  much  land  the  States  granted  for  railroad 
construction  during  this  railroad  building  period  between 
1850—1870.  See  table  for  listing  of  the  grants  made  to  the  States 
by  the  Federal  Government. 


million  acres  of  land  to  assist  a company  he  would  form 
to  build  a transcontinental  railroad.  6 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Justin  Butterfield, 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  recommended  in 
his  annual  report  of  1852  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
construction  of  a transcontinental  railroad.  He  reported 
to  the  Congress: 

“I  respectfully  recommend  that  grants  be  made  to  the 
several  States  for  every  work  of  the  kind  they  may  under- 
take, and  especially  to  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
for  the  construction  of  railroads  from  that  river  along  the 
fertile  valleys  watered  by  the  streams  that  descend  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  foot  of  those  mountains;  and 
that  like  grants  be  made  to  the  State  of  California  and 
Territories  of  Oregon,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  for  routes 
leading  from  the  Pacific  to  the  west  side  of  those 
mountains,  leaving  the  transit  of  the  mountains  to  indi- 
vidual enterprise  or  the  enlarged  liberality  of  Congress, 
in  view  of  the  immense  facilities  and  advantages  that 
would  inure  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country 
from  such  communications.” 

This  was  the  first  official  request  by  a Commissioneir 
of  the  General  Land  Office  for  land  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a transcontinental  railroad. 


^ Donaldson,  The  Public  Domain,  p.  265. 


During  the  presidential  elections  of  1856  each  of  the 
candidates  pledged  immediate  action  if  elected.  Numerous 
hearings  in  Congress  were  held  and  many  bills  were 
introduced  during  the  next  three  years  on  various  plans 
for  constructing  a road  to  the  Pacific.  It  was  not  until 
Representative  Samuel  R.  Curtis  of  Iowa  introduced  his 

bill  in  March  1860,  that  the  advocates  met  with  success. 
However,  because  of  the  tremendous  legislative  workload 
caused  by  the  impending  Civil  War,  his  bill  failed  to  pass 
Congress.  7 

Curtis  introduced  his  bill  again  in  July  1861,  and  this 
time  it  received  the  full  approval  of  Congress. 

The  Civil  War,  the  entrance  of  Oregon  and  California 
into  the  Union,  creation  of  seven  western  territories  beyond 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  swelling  tide  of  immigration, 
impelled  Congress  to  pass  the  bill  on  June  24,  1862,  and 
President  Lincoln  signed  it  into  law  July  1,  1862.  The 
passage  of  the  bill  prompted  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  to  state  this  new  Congressional 
policy  “rested  upon  a more  liberal,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
more  judicious,  interpretation  of  the  powers  of  the  general 
government  respecting  the  public  domain.  ”8 

7 U.S. , The  Congressional  Globe,  35th  Congress,  1st  session, 
Vol.  29,  part  2,  p.  978. 

8 Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  1869. 
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In  the  Act,  Congress  recognized  the  public  clamor  for 
adequate  transportation  facilities  and  sought  to  meet  the 
critical  situation  quickly.  Congress  granted  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  18,979,659.28  acres  of  the 
public  domain  and  at  the  same  time  incorporated  this 
company  by  legislation.  The  grants  were  planned  as  a 
basis  of  credit  with  which  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
railroads  to  secure  financing  to  build.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  incorporating  the  Union  Pacific,  a 
grant  for  a right-of-way  “to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  feet 
.in  width”  on  each  side  of  the  railway  was  made. 

The  road  was  to  run  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri 
River  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  to  Sacramento,  California.  The 
Union  Pacific  branch  was  to  build  the  road  west  from 
Omaha,  while  the  Central  Pacific  branch  was  to  construct 
the  road  eastward  from  Sacramento  to  join  at  a chosen 
location. 

To  help  in  the  construction,  the  Government  was 
ordered  to  grant  the  rails  “odd  sections  of  the  public  land 
in  the  amount  of  five  alternate  sections  per  mile  on  each 
side  of  the  railroad.”  Congress  also  provided  a bond 
issue  to  aid  in  the  construction  which  eventually  amounted 
to  over  $64  million. 

In  contrast,  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Railroads  received  considerably  larger  grants.  The 
Northern  Pacific  received  10  alternate  sections  per  mile 
where  the  road  passed  through  States  and  20  sections 


where  it  passed  through  territories.  The  Northern  Pacific, 
which  generally  followed  the  47th  parallel,  received  more 
than  38  million  acres.  It  was  the  largest  single  grant  to  a 
“Pacific”  railroad.  9 No  Government  bonds  were  issued 
for  the  Northern  Pacific  or  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

A Northern  route  was  laid  out  and  this  eventually 
became  a basis  for  the  right-of-way  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  Great  Northern  railroads.  The  Great  Plains  route 
surveys  were  valuable  to  the  engineers  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  while  the  two  southern  surveys  were  followed  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
roads.  These  preliminary  surveys  gave  Congress  and  the 
railroads  a basis  upon  which  to  write  certain  provisions  of 
the  Acts,  and  greatly  accelerated  the  construction  of  the 
Union  Pacific. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  received  20  sections  per  mile 
of  road  in  States  and  40  in  Territories. 

The  surveys  for  the  transcontinental  roads  had  been 
partially  completed  before  1862.  In  1853,  President 
Millard  Fillmore  had  ordered  a survey  to  “Ascertain  the 
most  practicable  and  economical  route  for  a railroad  from 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.”  Five  surveys 
were  made  and  submitted  to  Congress  in  1855. 

9 See  table  listing  the  grants  to  private  railroad  corporations 
the  Federal  Government. 


The  actual  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  has  been 
described  as  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  accomplish- 
ments of  the  19th  century.  The  General  Land  Office  Report 
of  1869  called  it  “one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age.”  The 
Central  Pacific  branch,  utilizing  over  12,000  Chinese 
coolies,  moved  eastward  from  Sacramento,  California, 
cutting  its  way  through  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  On  one  60-mile  stretch  of  road  15 
tunnels  were  blasted  through  the  mountains.  During  the 
winter  months  it  was  not  uncommon  to  have  as  much  as 
10  feet  of  snow  while  in  the  summer  the  heat  was  almost 
unbearable.  Hostile  Indians  added  to  the  problems. 

The  Union  Pacific  branch,  using  Irish  immigrant 
laborers,  encountered  fewer  engineering  difficulties,  but 
the  company  was  also  confronted  with  the  temperature 
extremes  and  hostile  Indians.  All  construction  work  for 
more  than  1,700  miles  of  track  was  by  hand. 

In  spite  of  the  numerous  difficulties  and  the  lack  of 
modern  equipment  the  two  branches  moved  rapidly  toward 
their  point  of  connection.  In  less  than  seven  years  after 
receiving  the  charters  from  Congress,  the  two  branches  met 
at  Promontory  Point,  Utah,  May  10,  1869,  to  complete  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad.  The  Union  Pacific  had  build 
1,086  miles  of  track  while  the  Central  Pacific  constructed 
689  miles.  The  telegraph  wires  clicked  the  news  off  to  the 
nation  in  one  word — “done.” 


The  golden  spike  that  welded  America  together  had  been 
struck.  10 

In  the  meantime,  the  Northern  Pacific  had  begun 
construction  of  its  road.  It  moved  through  Minnesota  into 
the  Dakota  territory  in  1873  and  stopped  there  because  of 
the  national  depression  of  that  year.  It  was  not  until  the 
mid  1880’s  that  the  road  reached  Puget  Sound  and  fulfilled 
the  provisions  of  its  land  grant  charter  in  providing  the 
Nation  with  a northern  transcontinental  rail  route. 

America  was  on  the  move  and  the  Pacific  railroads 
were  ready  to  carry  a Nation  rushing  West.  After  1880, 
the  railroads  carried  many  of  the  settlers  westward  to 
establish  claim  to  a part  of  the  public  domain  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Homestead  Act  of  May  20,  1862.  The 
availability  of  land  and  the  fast  transportation  offered  by 
railroads  started  a population  explosion  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific. 

In  1860,  the  population  of  the  entire  Trans-Mississippi 
West  was  slightly  more  than  9 million  with  the  majority  of 
these  living  within  one  day’s  travel  of,  the  Mississippi 
River. 

10  October  24,  1961,  marked  the  centennial  of  the  first 

transcontinental  telegraph  line.  The  telegraph  line  was  com- 
pleted on  this  date  when  the  last  pole  was  erected  in  what  is 
now  downtown  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  A telegraph  line  was  also 
erected  along  the  right-of-way  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at 
the  same  time  the  track  was  being  laid. 


Thirty  years  later,  when  the  whole  area  had  been 
opened  by  the  railroads,  there  were  over  25  million  people 
in  the  same  region.  The  Dakota  Territory  surged  from 
fewer  than  5,000  inhabitants  in  1869  to  over  500,000  in 
1889,  when  the  territory  was  split  into  two  States.  In  1860, 
Colorado  had  34,277  citizens;  during  the  next  30  years  it 
soared  to  400,000.  H 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  was  the  instrument  of 
Congress  for  parcelling  out  the  land  to  the  railroad 
companies.  During  the  great  period  of  land  grant  railroad 
construction,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  granted  over 
91  million  acres,  or  142,187  square  miles,  of  the  public 
domain  to  the  “Pacific”  railroads. 

While  the  railroads  reaped  nearly  6 percent  of  the  total 
land  area  of  the  United  States  in  grants,  rich  rewards  and 
benefits  to  the  Nation  came  as  the  result  of  the  building  of 
these  “Pacific”  roads. 

America  gained  a system  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation that  brought  the  Nation  together.  The  industrial 
revolution  of  the  late  19th  century  was  accelerated.  The 
vast  mineral,  timber,  and  agricultural  deposits  of  the  West 
were  made  accessible  to  the  industrial  plants  of  the  East. 
New  markets  were  opened  in  the  West  for  the  finished 
products  of  the  eastern  factories. 


U.  S.  Census  Report,  1890. 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  amendment  of  1864,  to  the 
original  Act  incorporating  the  Pacific  railroads  the  Govern- 
ment issued  bonds  to  assist  in  construction.  The  Treasury 
loaned  the  companies  more  than  $64,600,000  at  six  percent 
interest.  In  1898,  when  the  railroads  settled  the  loans 
with  the  Treasury  Department,  they  had  paid  more  than 
$63,000,000  on  the  principal  and  $104,722,978  in  interest. 
Considering  that  the  130  million  acres  granted  to  all  land 
grant  railroads  were  estimated  to  be  worth  about  97  cents- 
an  acre  at  the  time  they  were  transferred,  interest  on  the 
bond  issues  nearly  paid  for  the  land.  12 

The  original  Act  of  1862,  and  subsequent  Pacific 
Railroad  Acts,  made  provisions  for  special  rate  considera- 
tions to  the  Government  for  freight  and  personnel.  The 
Union  Pacific  Act  required  that  the  railroad  be  used  at  all 
times  for  “postal  and  military  purposes.”  Congress  also 
reserved  the  right  to  change  rates  and  fares. 


12  Robert  S.  Henry,  “The  Railroad  Land  Grant  Legend  in 
American  History  Texts”.  Reprinted  from  the  Mississippi 
Historical  Review,  Vol.  XXXII,  No.  2,  Sept.  1945,  p.  182.  See 
also  Public  Aids  to  Transportation,  House  of  Representatives 
Document  No.  159,  79th-lst,  pp.  159-162.  The  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  received  $27,236,512  and  the  Central  Pacific 
$25,885,120.  The  Kansas  Pacific  and  the  Central  Branch  of  the 
Union  Pacific  received  $6,303,000  and  $1,600,000  respectively. 
Both  of  these  lines  later  became  part  of  the  Union  Pacific 
system.  The  Union  Pacific  therefore  received  over  $61  million 
of  the  total  $64  million  in  bonds  issued  by  the  Federal 
Government. 


At  various  times  in  the  different  “Pacific  Railroad” 
Acts,  Congress  legislated  freight  and  passenger  services 
reductions.  In  July,  1892,  Congress  acted  to  establish  a 
50  percent  reduction  on  all  Government  freight  and 
passenger  movements  on  the  land  grant  railroads.  They 
also  provided  for  a reduction  on  the  transportation  of  the 
mail.  One  authority  estimated  that  between  1862  and  1943, 
the  United  $tates  saved  more  than  $740  million  from  the 
rate  reduction  legislation.  13 

One  economist  described  the  Government  role  in  the 
land  grant  railroads  as  “financially  not  less  than  bril- 
liant. ” 14  The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives  wrote  in  its 
report  of  March  26,  1945: 

“It  is  probable  that  the  railroads  have  contributed  over 
$900,000,000  in  payment  of  the  lands  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  them  under  the  Land  Grant  Acts.  This  is  double 
the  amount  received  for  the  lands  sold  by  the  railroads. 
Plus  the  estimated  value  of  such  lands  still  under  rail- 
road ownership”.  15 


13  Public  Aids  to  Transportation,  pp.  136—137. 

14  Hugo  R.  Meyer,  “The  Settlement  with  the  Pacific  Rail- 
ways”, Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  XIII  (July,  1899), 
pp.  443—444. 

15u.  S.  House  of  Representatives  Report  No.  393,  79th 
Congress,  1st  session,  March  26,  1945,  pp.  1—4. 


It  is  significant  that  the  construction  of  the  Pacific 
railroads  was  a joint  Government-private  enterprise  venture 
that  produced  benefits  to  the  Nation  not  calculable  in 
dollars  and  cents.  The  monetary  return  from  the  land  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  smallest  of  the  benefits. 

The  Pacific  railroads  implemented  a mass  migration 
westward.  16  In  less  than  a generation,  the  entire  West 
became  alive  with  farmers,  ranchers,  businessmen,  and 
miners.  Within  10  years  after  1860,  the  population  beyond 
the  Mississippi  River  more  than  doubled.  From  the  wise 
use  of  the  public  domain,  the  country  gained  a network  of 
railroad  tracks  that  laced  half  the  country.  This  network 
provided  cheaper  and  faster  transportation  than  America 
had  ever  known.  The  railroads  raised  the  value  of  the 
whole  public  domain.  They  provided  the  Nation  with 
military  security,  which  in  General  William  T.  Sherman’s 
estimation  was  a “military  necessity  and  the  only  thing 
positively  essential  to  the  binding  together  of  the 
republic.  ”17  They  were  an  implementing  agent  to  the 

16  Many  of  the  transcontinental  railroads  became  actually 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  after  receiving  Federal 
grants.  The  Union  Pacific  and  Northern  Pacific  conducted 
international  recruiting  programs  to  draw  settlers  to  their  land. 
The  flyer  circulated  by  one  railroad  land  company,  reprinted  on 
page  was  one  way  railroad  companies  attempted  to  entice 
settlers  westward  to  their  lands.  The  more  than  90  million 
acres  granted  to  the  private  railroad  corporations  made  the  sale 
of  land  an  important  part  of  their  operating  procedure. 

17  Greenville  M.  Dodge,  “How  We  Built  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway”,  U.  S.  Senate  Document  No.  447,  61st  Congress, 
2nd  Session. 


1,700,000  Acres  in  Iowa! 


180j000  Acres  in  Nebraska ! ! 


THE 

R.R.  Land  Companies 

Of  Xowa  and  Nebraska, 

OFFER  THE  ABOVE  LANDS  TO 

SETTLERS,  at  S$3  to  ^lO  per  acre,  on  time 
at  six.  per  cent.,  or  for  cash.  These  Companies  have 
determined  to  have  their  lands  settled  at  the  earliest 
possible  day,  in  order  to  increase  the  business  of  their 
Railroads,  which  are  now  all  completed,  and  therefore 
offer  the  BEST  LANDS,  in  the  BEST  STATES,  at  the 
LOWEST  PRICES.  We  sell 

Land  Exploring  Tickets, 

at  onr  Offices  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  at  No.  1 La 
Salle  Street,  Chicago.  Railroad  fares  west  of  those 
places  REFUNDED  to  holders  of  exploring  tickets 
who  purchase  80  acres  or  more.  Large  Reductions 
of  R.  R.  fare  to  colonies,  or  parties  of  25,  or  more. 
Colored  Maps,  showing  all  the  lands  in  both  States, 
sent  for  20  cents.  Pamphlets  and  County  Maps  sent 
FREE  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Apply  to 

W.  W.  WALKER, 

816-30-eow-o  Yice-Pres’t,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Homestead  Act  of  1862.  The  railroads  aided  by  land 
grants  from  the  public  domain,  were  not  totally  responsi- 
ble for  all  these  benefits,  but  they  played  a key  role.  More 
than  any  other  factor,  they  made  it  possible  to  conquer  the 
frontier,  and  assure  to  the  Nation  unity  and  security. 

The  Railroad  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862  added  credence  to 
the  words  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office: 
“The  history  of  the  progress  of  the  United  States  has  been 
hinged  with  the  history  of  the  disposition  of  its  lands.” 

18  From  speech  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  November  17,  1909. 
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State  and  Beneficiary  Railroad  a Acres 
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ACREAGE  GRANTED  TO  RAILROAD  CORPORATIONS 


NEVADA: 

Central  Pacific  (Central  Pacific) 
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